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One of the most conspicuous modern tendencies in theology 
is the widespread discrediting of the Chalcedonian Christology by 
Protestant theologians. Says Professor Loofs: "There is hardly 
a single learned theologian — I know of none in Germany — who 
defends the orthodox Christology in its unaltered form." 1 It is 
true that this Christology still finds formal expression in treatises 
which reproduce traditional doctrine, and that it has vigorous 
defenders. But the distinct trend of christological interpretation 
during the past century has been away from the formulations 
which passed into the great creeds of the church, and which had 
for centuries been accepted as final. The Christ of these creeds 
is no longer considered identical with the historical Jesus. 

Catholic theology would look upon such a movement as 
apostasy. Indeed, the late Professor Charles A. Briggs declared 
that the nature of Christ is defined with absolute correctness by 
the Nicene and Chalcedonian creeds, and that no one may right- 
fully claim to be an interpreter of Christian doctrine who ques- 
tions the finality of the teaching of these creeds, so far as substance 
of doctrine is concerned. 2 Professor Benjamin W. Warfield is 
likewise unequivocal in his insistence on the complete adequacy of 
the Chalcedonian Christology. 3 Says he: "The significance of 
this revolt becomes at once apparent, when we reflect that the 
doctrine of the Two Natures is only another way of stating the 

1 What Is the Truth about Jesus Christ? p. 184. 

* "The Christ of the Church," American Journal of Theology, XVI, No. 2 (April, 
191 2), pp. 1965. See also The Fundamental Faith (New York, 1913) and Theological 
Symbolics (New York, 1914). 

3 The Lord of Glory (New York, 1907); and "The 'Two Natures' and Recent 
Christological Speculation," American Journal of Theology, XV, No. 3 (July, 1911), 
pp. 337ff-, and XV, No. 4 (October, 1911), pp. 546 ff.; also "The Twentieth Century 
Christ," Hibbert Journal, XII, No. 3 (April, 1914), pp. 583-602. 
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doctrine of the Incarnation, and the doctrine of the Incarnation 
is the hinge on which the Christian system turns. No Two Natures, 
no Incarnation; no Incarnation, no Christianity in any distinctive 
sense." 1 The statements . of these conservative scholars are of 
especial interest because in them we may see with unequivocal 
clearness the profound revolution involved in a revised Christology. 

The crucial point is this. If salvation is to be referred both 
inclusively and exclusively to Christ, it is necessary to locate in 
Christ, and uniquely in Christ, all the divine powers essential 
to saviorhood. The complete and unique deity of Christ is thus 
necessary in order to guarantee our complete redemption; for no 
one less than God can possess all the qualities necessary to redeem 
us. So argued Athanasius; and so argue the modern defenders 
of the Chalcedonian Christology. If, now, there shall appear any 
significant modification of the conception of the deity of Christ, 
it would appear, on the foregoing hypothesis, that serious impair- 
ment of the central doctrine of Christianity follows; for the saving 
power of Christ is by such modification apparently diminished. 

For the establishment of a satisfactory Christology, there are 
two essentials. In the first place, the person of Christ must be so 
defined as to furnish precisely those qualities which are essential to 
salvation. In the second place, one must be convinced that the 
Christ who is thus defined as an adequate savior is identical with 
the historical Jesus. Hence the results of historical investigation 
must be reckoned with. The prevalent tendency away from the 
Chalcedonian Christology is due both to religious and to historical 
reasons. It is the purpose of this article, in the first place, to call 
attention to the religious reasons for the general abandonment of 
the Chalcedonian Christology, pointing out why the advocates 
of modem types of Christology do not feel any serious impairment 
of the content of salvation because of changes in christological 
doctrine. In the second place, we shall inquire into the problem 
of identifying the Christ of faith with the historical Jesus. 

I. THE DEFINITION OF THE CHRIST OF FAITH 

Protestantism, with its insistence on the psychological inward- 
ness of the process of salvation has been concerned to define the 

1 American Journal of Theology, XV, No. 3 (July, 1911), p. 337. 
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person of the Savior in such a way as to make Christ a real psycho- 
logical factor in religious consciousness. While Luther positively 
affirmed the Chalcedonian doctrine of the two natures in Christ, 
he nevertheless constantly insisted that the attention of the believer 
should be directed to the life and deeds of Jesus as the revelation 
of the saving grace of God. 1 Christology was thus to be approached 
from the point of view of the evangelical conception of salvation 
as the revelation of God's redemptive grace. Melanchthon ex- 
pressed this ideal in the much-quoted sentence from the first 
edition of his Loci, where he says that Christ is to be known from 
his benefits to us, not from speculation concerning his two natures. 2 
This emphasis of Protestantism on the correlation of Christology 
with Christian experience opened the way for developments in 
the doctrine of Christ which were not countenanced by the Catholic 
church, with its ecclesiastical control of theological interpretation. 
If the emphasis in our Christology is to be determined by asking 
what Christ actually accomplishes in our experience of salvation, 
any significant change in the nature of religious experience will 
directly register itself in the content of christological doctrine. 
The Christ of faith will be defined in relation to the actual experi- 
ence of the Christian. 

Now the past two centuries have witnessed the rise and develop- 
ment of a new religious consciousness, as compared with the 
Christianity of the Middle Ages or even of the time of Luther. 
So different is this new religious experience from the older form 
that Troeltsch has made the fruitful suggestion that we distinguish 
two types of Protestantism — Old Protestantism and New Protes- 
tantism. 3 Old Protestantism shares with Catholicism the con- 
ception of salvation as a rescue from this world by the intervention 
of supernatural power. Its primary concern is to save the indi- 
vidual for an eternal life; and such salvation is possible only as 
divine forces from the realm of eternity shall invade the realm 

1 See Kostlin, Luthers Theologie, II, 130; Herrmann, The Christian's Communion 
with God, pp. 146 ff. (Eng. Transl.). 

* Ed. Plitt, p. 64. 

3 See Protestantism and Progress, chap, i; and "Protestantisches Christentum 
und Klrche in der Neuzeit," Kultur der Gegenwart, Teil I, Abt. IV, pp. 253-458; cf. 
McGiffert, Protestant Thought before Kant. 
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of the natural life and transform it. It is evident that the Christol- 
ogy of the traditional creeds exactly suits this conception; for it 
defines Christ essentially in terms of his supernatural character. 
New Protestantism, on the other hand, is primarily concerned 
with the possibilities of life here and now. It pictures the future 
life distinctly in terms of continuity with this present life. Con- 
sequently, it is desirous of defining salvation as the enrichment of 
our natural powers, the development of our personal life to its 
highest form of spiritual achievement. It seeks to find God not 
primarily as the one who rescues us by purely objective means, 
but rather as the one who is so immediately present in history that 
man may draw from the "natural" world the divine power which 
he needs for the triumph of the spirit. This modern emphasis 
appears in the typical new conceptions of Christ which have been 
developed in recent times. 

Negatively, this interest was expressed in the rationalism of the 
eighteenth century. Here the new culture which had been develop- 
ing since the Renaissance had come to self-consciousness, and was 
putting forth a positive program for religion. According to this 
program, the primary necessity was the' acquirement by man of 
a reasonable life. Wisdom was the supreme means of correcting 
evil. Salvation meant reasonableness. Accordingly, if Jesus is 
to be the Savior, he must be the bringer of wisdom. The meta- 
physical puzzles of the orthodox Christology seemed irrational, 
and hence were rejected. The value of Jesus was sought in the 
realm of reason. Jesus was consequently regarded as the supreme 
teacher of reasonable conduct. 

The hostility which has always existed between rationalism 

and evangelicalism has frequently blinded our eyes to the fact that 

formally the rationalists were only doing what everyone does who 

commits the "original sin of Protestantism." 1 Just as Luther 

revised the emphasis of the Catholic church so as to bring his 

estimate of Jesus into closer accord with his own religious experi- 

1 Father Joseph Rickaby, S. J., in his contribution to the Hibbert Journal Supple- 
ment, "Jesus or Christ," declared that the present christological departures from the 
Chalcedonian formula are the natural consequences of the "original sin of Protestant- 
ism" in departing from the Christology of the church. See Article X, "One Lord, 
Jesus Christ." 
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ence, so the rationalists revised the Christology of orthodoxy, in 
order to make the picture of Jesus fit their conception of religion. 
The Christ of faith in both instances is defined by asking what 
living faith really demands, rather than by allowing the church 
to. decide the entire question for us. The only adequate reply 
to rationalism must be sought in a criticism of the rationalistic 
conception of religion. 

This criticism was furnished by Schleiermacher in his famous 
Discourses on Religion. He felt that rationalism was entirely too 
shallow; that its program of a rational life accompanied by an 
intellectual theology was too cold and formal to meet the needs of 
man. What we must have if we are to be saved at all is a rich 
and confident experience of the presence and power of God in our 
life. In this, Schleiermacher echoed the demand of Luther. But 
in his conception of the meaning of salvation, Schleiermacher 
voiced the religious attitude of New Protestantism rather than that 
of Luther. The source of Luther's distress was the fear of an 
angry God. The source of the modern man's distress is the appar- 
ently heartless and soulless pressure of the universe which we 
know through our science, with its inviolable laws, and its seeming 
indifference to human welfare. Luther wished to change the 
picture of an angry God into the vision of a loving and forgiving 
Father. Schleiermacher wished to reveal a divine presence per- 
meating the universe; a presence invisible, indeed, to mere sensu- 
ous perception, but discernible by the development of religious 
faith. To feel the reality of God in all experience; to transform 
our ordinary perceptions of reality into the certainty that our 
dependence on the world is really a dependence on God; and to 
walk in the light and strength of this new vision — this is what 
religion meant to Schleiermacher. 

To be saved, therefore, means to attain a God-consciousness; 
and the Savior must be one who enables us to attain it. It is 
interesting to follow the logical outcome of this religious emphasis 
in Schleiermacher 's discussion of Christology in his Glaubenslehre. 
He takes up successively the articles of the historic creeds, and 
after analyzing them in the light of his conception of the meaning 
of religion, dismisses them one after another as inadequate to express 
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Christ's ability to save us. Neither virgin birth, nor supernatural 
substance, nor death on the cross, nor physical resurrection, nor 
present exaltation, nor second coming is what we supremely need 
for our salvation. If religion means that we are to be able to walk 
in this world with the steady consciousness of a divine presence 
in and through all finite things, we must ask first of all whether 
Jesus possessed this God-consciousness. In other words, the 
center of Schleiermacher's Christology is in the religious experience 
of Jesus. If that religious experience can be shown to be dominated 
by an unvarying consciousness of God, Jesus possesses what we 
need, and we can look to him for salvation. Schleiermacher thus 
defines the significance of Jesus in terms of his God-consciousness. 
Paragraph 94 of the Glaubenslehre reads: "The redeemer is exactly 
like all other men so far as concerns his human nature; but he 
differs from all other men by virtue of the unvarying power of 
his God-conciousness, which constituted a real existence of God in 
him." 1 The practical expression of Christ's work in salvation finds 
expression in paragraph 100, as follows: "The redeemer takes 
believers up into the strength of his own God-consciousness; and 
this constitutes his redemptive activity." 2 

The Christ of Schleiermacher's faith, therefore, is not the Christ 
of the creeds — one person with two natures. He is rather the 
Great Mystic, possessed of a God-consciousness which enabled 
him to resist and overcome that sense-consciousness which dulls 
the spiritual life in all other men. A Christology, Schleiermacher 
believed, should lay chief emphasis on the fact of this mystical 
insight possessed by Jesus. It is of less importance to formulate a 
theory as to the ontological origin or metaphysical nature of Jesus 
than to bring clearly to light the wonderful God-consciousness 
of Jesus during his earthly life. The sharp contrast between this 
ideal and that of conservative theology is revealed by a sentence 
from Dr. Briggs. Said he: "The life of Jesus in this world has 
little doctrinal significance." 3 

'"Der Erloser ist sonach alien Menschen gleich vermoge der Selbigkeit der 
menschlichen Natur, von Allen aber unterschieden durch die stetige Kraftigkeit seines 
Gottesbewusstseins, welche ein eigentliche Sein Gottes in ihm war." 

2 "Der Erloser nimmt die Glaubigen in die Kraftigkeit seines Gottesbewusstseins 
auf, und dies ist seine erlosende Thatigkeit." 

s The Fundamental Christian Faith, p. 113. 
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The Ritschlian Christology, like that of Schleiermacher, is 
dominated by distinctly modern soteriological considerations. For 
the Ritschlian, salvation consists in establishing such relations with 
God as to make us certain that a moral life will triumph in a universe 
which seems to be indifferent to moral values. We must, accord- 
ingly, find some revelation of God in history, which convinces us 
of the reality of a forgiving and a redeeming spiritual power. 
The Ritschlian wishes this saving faith to be a freely attained 
conviction. He therefore asks us to become acquainted with the 
historical Jesus (the "Man Jesus," as Herrmann is fond of saying), 
and there to find a spiritual power which overwhelms us with its 
moral grandeur and its redeeming love. It is only after we have 
actually experienced the power of the person of Jesus that we have 
any right to make doctrinal statements concerning him; and 
those doctrinal statements must be restricted to the values which 
we are compelled to assign to him. This rigid restriction of a 
Christology to the bounds of religious experience means the elimina- 
tion of many of the traits assigned to Christ. in the older creeds. 
Herrmann has attempted to show that this restricted Christology 
is the inevitable result of applying the empirical tests which Luther 
himself insisted upon. In other words, the "original sin of Protes- 
tantism" here leads to results which Old Protestantism emphati- 
cally repudiates. The Christ of the Ritschlian faith is the Man 
Jesus, possessed of such moral fidelity to the purposes of God that 
in his life we see clearly and convincingly the actual purpose of 
God, and yield ourselves in faith to the God revealed in Jesus. 1 
Beyond this practical valuation of Jesus in relation to our religious 
needs we do not need to go. "It is what we experience in the Man 
Jesus that first gives definite content to the confession of the deity 
of Christ." 3 When we ask further what it is that we experience 
in coming into contact with the Man Jesus, Herrmann tells us that 

1 The most influential exponent of this ideal is Herrmann. See especially Der 
Verkehr des Christen mit Gott, 4. Aufl., 1903; translated under the title, The Christian's 
Communion with God, 2d ed., 1906. Herrmann's Ethik also sets forth the relation of 
religious experience to acquaintance with the Man Jesus. See especially pp. 95 ff. 
(5. Aufl., 1913). 

2 Communion with God, p. 128 (2d ed., English translation); Cf. 4th German ed., 
p. 105: "Erst das, was wir an dem Menschen Jesus erleben, kann dem Bekenntnis 
zu der Gottheit Jesu einen bestimmte Inhalt geben." 
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it is the certainty that in that life of moral devotion God speaks 
the message of forgiveness and love to the penitent and morally 
earnest soul. The content of Christology is thus defined in rela- 
tion to a modern moral-religioUs experience. 

We may briefly refer to another typical interpretation of 
religion which has exercised profound influence during the past 
century. This interpretation, brought into vogue by Hegel, is 
concerned to find a metaphysical interpretation of the cosmic 
process which shall make it possible to affirm that the Absolute is 
dynamically present in all phases of finite reality. The Christian 
doctrine of the incarnation, which expresses the immediate presence 
of God in human form, is here expanded to a universal principle of 
philosophy. The apparently positive use of the idea of incarna- 
tion in this type of monistic philosophy has led many theologians 
to suppose that in the modern conception of an immanent divine 
potency throughout the cosmic process we have an apologetic 
defense of the Christian conception of the significance of Christ. 

It should be noted, however, that the strength of the modern 
monistic interpretation depends on the possibility of affirming the 
universal validity of the principle of incarnation. Therefore, the 
orthodox emphasis on the uniqueness of the deity of Christ is 
fundamentally modified or is even abandoned. The complete 
presence of God in Christ, if it have religious value from this point 
of view, must be simply the clear revelation in Christ of the char- 
acter of the cosmic process as a whole. We shall later call atten- 
tion to the comparative absence of interest in the historical Jesus 
in this type of thinking. It is the conception of the indwelling 
divine Logos which is the real theme of this Christology. The 
religious efficacy of this interpretation of Christology requires such 
emphasis on the divine character of the entire cosmic process as 
to lead to an abandonment of the uniqueness of Christ in any such 
sense as this is expressed in orthodox Christology. From this 
monistic religious interest has come the common habit among 
modern theologians of criticizing adversely the older doctrines 
because these start with an insuperable dualism between God and 
man. On the contrary, modern writers insist, God and man are 
essentially akin. The incarnation is thus no incomprehensible 
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miracle, but is rather simply the expression in perfect form of that 
universal immanence of God which is the fundamental tenet of 
religious faith. 1 Into the incarnation, therefore, we read the 
essentials of a monistic doctrine of a dynamically immanent God 
in an evolving universe. Now the traditional significance of the 
incarnation is found in the unique introduction into this hopelessly 
lost world of an alien power to redeem men out of the world. A 
fiat negation of the dualism of the Chalcedonian Christology is 
demanded to fulfil the requirements, of this Hegelian conception of 
religion. 

Indeed Biedermann definitely proposed to distinguish between 
the Christ-person, who must be a definitely limited historical figure, 
and the Christ-principle, which is the universal ground of religious 
redemption. Jesus is the complete embodiment of this redemp- 
tive principle, and therefore is the objective ground of redemptive 
faith; but the real source of redemption is located in the spiritual 
identity of the Absolute with the spiritual activities of the finite 
throughout all cosmic history. In other words, a faith based on 
monistic philosophy needs to affirm more than can strictly be 
affirmed of any single historical figure. For such faith is grounded 

1 Two or three citations will serve to illustrate this current type of exposition. 

"But however true it may be that the relation of the divine and human in the 
person of Christ transcends, in one sense, all earthly parallel, it must yet be a union 
of which by its very structure and essence humanity is capable" (John Caird, Funda- 
mental Ideas of Christianity, II, 158). 

"If we were to begin by assuming that God and man are essentially unlike, that 
there is a positive antithesis between the divine and the human, so that God and man 
are separated by an impassable gulf of difference in nature, then indeed, no incarna- 
tion would seem possible Nevertheless, mankind has always been making 

the contrary assumption, and acting upon it in his religious life" (William Newton 
Clarke, Outline of Christian Theology, pp. 290, 291). 

"Strange as it may seem to some of my readers, I believe what the creeds say 
about Jesus, but I believe it in a way that puts no gulf between him and the rest of 

the human race All human history represents the incarnation or manifesting 

of the eternal Son or Christ of God. The incarnation cannot be limited to one life 
only, however great that life may be. It is quite a false idea to think of Jesus and no 
one else as the Son of God incarnate" (Campbell, The New Theology, pp. 72, 106). 

"In other words, in order to save man from his state of division and estrangement, 
God must 'in an objective manner' enter this empirical or sensuous present as man's 
equal or fellow, and so cause it to appear .... that the Divine and the human natures 
are not in themselves different, but really alike, akin, able to be in the unity of a 
person." (Fairbairn, The Place of Christ in Modern Theology, p. 220). 
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in universal metaphysical principles rather than in specific histori- 
cal events. 1 

One other type of thought about Jesus should be mentioned; 
for it is coming to be increasingly familiar as we become more 
keenly conscious of the social problems which confront the church. 
Can Christianity furnish a salvation for society as well as for indi- 
viduals? Can we hope for the regeneration of our social order 
as well as for the rescue of individuals? An eloquent appeal for 
an interpretation of Jesus which shall serve this social interest 
appeared a year or more ago in the much-read but historically 
erratic book by Bouck White, The Call of the Carpenter. Here 
Jesus is represented as a revolutionary socialist. His redemptive 
work was thwarted by the apostle Paul, who transformed the origi- 
nal revolutionary message of Jesus into a gospel of loyalty to the 
divinely established powers that be. True Christianity, according 
to Bouck White, consists in the recovery of this alleged original 
social mission of Jesus. The passion for social salvation has 
recently been voiced in an unusually suggestive book by C. H. 
Dickinson, entitled The Christian Reconstruction of Modern Life. 
Two or three quotations from this book will serve to show where 
the demands of social religious faith lead, in estimating the signifi- 
cance of Jesus. 

The world-transcending task, which is appointed to our civilization 
because imperative upon every man and humanity, was the task of Jesus. 
He also must win in and from and against the world that one thing precious, his 
own soul. If he so attained himself as to new-create our spiritual manhood 
by sufficient powers for its self-realization, then his central place in humanity 
and in the unfolding spiritual universe is not less than that which Christianity 
claims for him. The redemptive significance of Jesus is to be expressed in 
terms of the task, in which, for himself and for the brotherhood of men, he 
overcame the world. 2 

The Christian confession, presented to mankind to be the universal con- 
fession, is this: Jesus is our Savior who accomplished his task and ours; for 
every member of the humanity through which courses the power that is at 
the heart of it, actively depends upon that central accomplishment new- 
creative of the whole. 3 

1 See Biedermann, Dogmatik, sees. 814-16. 
1 The Christian Reconstruction of Life, p. 214. 
' Ibid., p. 215. 
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In this view many things which have been declared essential to Jesus 
disappear, and many things belonging to him which it is becoming customary 
to consider accidental and transitory are evidently essential. Everything 
which belonged to his task, even the most apparently trifling incident, or a 
superstition of his age which he shared and put to use, is of abiding value, 
because these things are of his task; in and from and against these he accom- 
plished himself On the other hand, all that has been attributed to 

him which is not of his task no longer concerns us; for example, his alleged 
pre-existence, membership in the Trinity, place in a plan of salvation. 1 

The Christ of Mr. Dickinson's faith is the heroic moral figure 
who, facing all the difficulties which any human being must face, 
nevertheless triumphed through the strength of his religious experi- 
ence. Fellowship with such a victorious spirit may give to us 
assurance of moral victory. "To accept the faith of Jesus is most 
real acceptance of faith in Jesus, for in his faith he is our Savior." 2 

When we consider the content of these typical modern interpre- 
tations of the meaning of salvation, it becomes apparent that a 
being defined in terms of the Chalcedonian Christ could not do what 
is here required of a savior. It is absolutely indispensable to the 
efficiency of the saviorhood of Jesus from the point of view of these 
typical modern interests, that he should enter completely into the 
perplexing experiences which constitute the religious problem of 
the modern man. He must be a citizen of this world, rather than 
an alien from another world. The mere "human nature" of the 
traditional creeds is incompetent to express the psychological 
and ethical content which is indispensable, if Jesus is to enter as a 
vital transforming force into the religious experience of the modern 
man. Such doctrinal indifference to the earthly fife of Jesus as 
is frankly confessed by Dr. Briggs 3 is impossible for the representa- 
tives of the revised Christology in our day. These are concerned 
to find a saving insight into the problems of religion in the religious 

1 Ibid., p. 216. 2 Ibid., p. 249. 

» Note the significance of the following words: "Lives of Jesus Christ are really 
modern conceptions, which in some respects lead to false ideas of him. The New 
Testament leaves all those things that go to make up a biography in the background 
of his teaching and of his miracles of love; and thus makes him what he is and from 
the nature of the case must be, the Messiah and Savior, a mystery, a unique man, 
one apart from all men in a unique relation to God, his Father, in a sense peculiar to 
him alone" {The Fundamental Christian Faith, p. 114). 
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experience of Jesus rather than in a unique mystery defined in more 
or less obscure terms by ecclesiastical councils. 

So far all is clear. Modern Christologies are eager to find in 
the character of the historical Jesus precisely those traits which are 
essential to furnish the soul with the spiritual insight and power 
needed to overcome the difficulties inherent in the acquirement 
of a vigorous faith. This leads us to the second main inquiry. 
What does historical criticism have to say as to the legitimacy of 
the interpretations of the person of Jesus demanded by modern 
faith? The theological significance of this inquiry will appear 
if we remind ourselves again that it has been felt doctrinally 
necessary to locate in the person of Jesus all that is essential to 
our salvation. The historical creeds declared that Jesus possessed 
precisely those divine powers which, according to the theory of 
salvation current at the time, were necessary to saviorhood. Those 
who express grave doubts as to the possibility of a historical 
verification of the items of the orthodox Christology seem to be 
confident that the traits affirmed to be essential to the modern con- 
ception of saviorhood are traits which the historical Jesus actually 
possessed. The tenability of this position must now occupy our 
attention. Can "modern" interpretations claim a greater his- 
torical accuracy than the traditional Christology P 1 

2. THE QUEST OF THE HISTORICAL JESUS 

The question as to the identity between the Christ of faith and 
the historical Jesus has become serious only since the perfection 
and general adoption of critical historical methods in the study of 
the New Testament. Theologians formerly were content with 
discovering to their satisfaction that the doctrinal statements of 
the New Testament concerning Christ confirmed their own christo- 
logical tenets. But with the growing recognition of the fact of 
development of belief in the period between the life of Jesus and 
the writing of the various New Testament books has come the desire 

1 A suggestive account of the various ways in which interpreters during the past 
century have attempted to portray Jesus as a fundamentally modern man in his way 
of viewing the problems of life was given by Weinel in Jesus im neunzehnten Jahr- 
hundert, ist ed., 1903; translated into English by Allen P. Widgery, under the title, 
Jesus in the Nineteenth Century and After (Edinburgh, 1914). 
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to test our conceptions of Jesus by the actual historical facts rather 
than by the interpretations of the significance of Jesus reflected in the 
apostolic and post-apostolic writings. Any modern interpretation 
of the person of Jesus which fails to take this problem seriously 
is justly liable to the reproach of theological subjectivism. How 
stands the case with the typical interpretations which we have 
cited ? 

Schleiermacher, as is well known, selected the Fourth Gospel 
as the one which gives the most accurate picture of the historical 
Jesus. 1 In the stage of historical criticism which prevailed in his 
day, this is perhaps not to be wondered at. Still, the reasons for his 
preference seems to have been largely theological; for the Fourth 
Gospel depicts Jesus as the supremely God-conscious one, whereas 
in the Synoptics he is represented in terms of Jewish messianism. 
This messianism with its spectacular miraculous element seemed to 
Schleiermacher so artificial that he could not use it in his construc- 
tion of the character of the God-conscious one who is to command 
the worship of men. Moreover, Schleiermacher's conclusions con- 
cerning the consciousness of the Christ of this Fourth Gospel are 
determined almost entirely by his dialectic of religion. Inspiring 
as is his account of the nature of Jesus, it is a construction of the 
religious imagination rather than the result of critical historical 
study. 

In the case of the Ritschlian Christology, we find a somewhat 
perplexing situation. It is true that this school of theology defi- 
nitely and emphatically insisted that the speculative methods which 
marked the work of the disciples of Schleiermacher and of Hegel 
should be abandoned in favor of an appeal to history. But the 
interest of the Ritschlians in the autonomy of faith led them to 
object just as strenuously to making faith dependent on the special- 
ized researches of historical critics, as they objected to making 
it dependent upon the dogmatic decrees of the church. While 
the emphasis upon the "Man Jesus" led naturally to the selection 
of the Synoptics as being closer to the historical facts, and while 
men like Harnack and Wendt have contributed much to our 

1 Das Leben Jesu. Published in 1864 from notes taken by a student of a course 
given in 1832. 
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historical understanding of the life and teaching of Jesus, yet, 
so far as a Christology is concerned, all Ritschlians agree that 
faith rather than historical criticism must supply the details. 
Consequently, the Ritschlian has been able to proceed with aston- 
ishing little concern over the battles of historical criticism. In 
fact, it is the boast of Herrmann that he has discovered a pathway 
to faith which is completely independent of the results of historical 
criticism. "The proof of the historical reality of Jesus," he 
declares, "for a believer rests always on the significance which the 
story of Jesus has gained for his life." 1 Indeed, in his most recent 
publication, Herrmann calmly surveys the panic caused by current 
attempts to deny the historicity of Jesus entirely, and points out 
that the Ritschlian basis of faith is not in the least disturbed by 
this skepticism. He says: 

If anyone thinks to terrify us by declaring that the historical reality of 
the person [of Jesus] cannot be established by any human means, we answer: 
We have absolutely no need of any such assurance. On the contrary, in this 
very existing uncertainty we welcome an incontrovertible evidence that our 
salvation is found solely in the experiences in which we become certain of the 
compelling presence of God in our own life. 2 

Herrmann goes on to say that no historical criticism can forbid 
a man to put himself spiritually under the influence of the picture 
of Jesus found in the Gospels. If, as the practical result of this 
acquaintance with the Jesus of the Gospels, one experiences the 
transforming power of God, one has become certain of the main 
thing, and can then be relatively indifferent to the results of histori- 
cal criticism. Although Herrmann does not explicitly admit it, 
this is really a frank confession that the Christ of faith need 
not be at all identical with the Jesus discovered by historical 
criticism. 

The Hegelian type of Christology has always moved in the 
realm of speculation with comparatively little concern as to the 
results of a historical study of the Gospels. Professor Royce 
frankly confesses that an idealistic Christology does not need to 

1 Communion with God, Eng. transl., 2d ed., p. 226. 

3 Die mil der Theologie verknupfte Not der emngelischen Kirche und ihre Ueber- 
windung, p. 30. 
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come to any particular conclusions concerning the historical 
Jesus. 1 

As to the modern social interpretations of the significance of Jesus, 
we find that these, again, like other modern Christian ideals, are 
due to the pressure of modern moral and religious interests, rather 
than to an exact study of the data connected with the life of Jesus. 
For a time, indeed, it seemed as if the process of criticism might 
reveal to us behind the doctrinal statements of the New Testament 
the figure of one who was interested primarily in the social questions 
which are so vital to us. 2 But as historical criticism has proceeded, 
it has led many scholars to feel that it is probable that Jesus enter- 
tained an apocalyptic view of the course of history which puts 
miraculous deliverance in the foreground, and which is therefore 
not compatible with the ideal of social evolution so familiar to us. 
While it would be too much to say that the view of Schweitzer 
has come to be taken seriously by many scholars, nevertheless it 
is at present impossible for us to be historically certain that Jesus 
actually held the religious ideals which the advocates of the "social 
gospel" today demand. 

It is noticeable, moreover, that this social gospel is interested 
in the faith of Jesus rather than in his "person." 3 We are to look 
for salvation to "the God and Father" of Christ, and to be saved 
by the presence in our life of the same divine presence which made 
the life of Jesus what it was. It is only by way of courtesy that 
this interpretation can be called a " Christology" at all. The 
object of faith here is not a historical figure, but is rather the 

1 Cf. the following statement: "I have a right to decline and I actually do decline 
to express any opinion as to any details about the person and life of the founder [of 
Christianity]. For such an opinion the historical evidences are lacking, although it 
seems to me natural to suppose that the sayings and the parables which tradition 
attributed to the founder were the work of a single author, concerning whose life we 
probably possess some actually correct reports" (The Problem of Christianity, I, 
p. xxviii). 

* Such was the general position of books like Seeley's Ecce Homo (London, 1866), 
Peabody's Jesus Christ and the Social Question, New York, 1907, Naumann's Jesus 
als Volksmann (G6ttingen, 1896), and Mathews' The Social Teaching of Jesus (New 
York, 1897). 

3 "To accept the faith of Jesus is most real faith in Jesus, for in his faith he is 
our Savior (Dickinson, op. cit., p. 249). 
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invisible God or the spiritual ideal which dominated the life of 
Jesus. It is true that the vitality of this ethical-social interpreta- 
tion depends on the possibility of being sure that Jesus actually 
existed and met the sort of moral-social problems in which we today 
are interested. But the details of his experience may be very 
different from the details of ours. If only we can be sure of a moral 
fidelity and a spiritual positiveness which we can appreciate, 
Jesus may help us into the possibility of a similar moral and spiritual 
fidelity. Manifestly, this estimate of Jesus is capable of consider- 
able idealizing, and need not be very deeply concerned as to the 
detailed findings of historical criticism. 

In brief, it cannot be said that any of the typical Christologies 
which we have considered really come frankly to terms with the 
critical historical problem. It is assumed that the christological 
content demanded by religious faith is at least compatible with 
the findings of historical criticism; but the content of the char- 
acter of Jesus is actually derived from the religious ideals of living 
faith rather than from an exact exegesis. 

If, now, we turn away from these distinctly theological under- 
takings to the work of the historical scholars, what do we 
find? 

It was not so very long ago that men were writing the "Life 
of Jesus" with every confidence that such a biographical sketch 
could be drawn up on historical grounds. Gradually, however, 
this confidence has been disturbed by the seemingly incontro- 
vertible evidence that the gospel records are not at all concerned 
with questions of chronological succession, but are really religious 
tracts for the times. Whereupon, it was asserted that, even 
though we are not able to construct with accuracy the course of 
the outward life of Jesus, we can at least form a reliable concep- 
tion of his inner character. But little by little historical criti- 
cism has forced scholars to the conclusion that the interpretations 
of the inner character of Jesus in the Gospels are appreciations 
due partially to the religious convictions engendered in the 
Christian community during the period between the life of Jesus 
and the time when the Gospels were written. First criticism 
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came to treat the Fourth Gospel as a record of later christo- 
logical faith; and now the Synoptics are also being generally- 
interpreted as utterances of the faith of the early community. 
How much of later theologizing was read back into the gospel 
records by their authors is a question which it is extremely difficult 
to answer. But the fact that the question is asked at all is signifi- 
cant. For it means that we have in the Gospels themselves the 
picture of the Christ of faith, rather than the record of the life of 
the historical Jesus. The early church was not at all interested 
in the historical Jesus as we today are. Men were looking to the 
exalted Christ, soon to appear in glory; and they looked back on 
the earthly life of their Lord in the light of this christological 
faith. 

We are thus led by the process of historical criticism to recog- 
nize that it is the Christ of faith whom we meet in the New Testa- 
ment writings just as truly as it is the Christ of faith who is set 
forth in the ecumenical creeds or developed by modern dissenting 
theologians. And it seems difficult to press with certainty very 
far back of this Christ of faith. Any attempt to get back of the 
New Testament faith will mean simply the substitution of the 
critic's interpretation of Jesus for the interpretation given by 
John or by Paul or by Mark. The critic may, it is true, be furnished 
with data which make his reconstruction of the picture of Jesus 
seem more in accord with the facts than is the interpretation of 
someone else. But since practically all the information which we 
possess concerning Jesus is imbodied precisely in the documents 
which set forth the Christ of the evangelists' faith, the reconstruc- 
tion undertaken by the critic must inevitably contain a large amount 
of conjecture; and conjecture is again dependent upon the critic's 
own view of the probable course of historical development. 

This subjective influence is freely charged against liberal theo- 
logians by those who wish to retain a conservative Christology. 
For example, Loofs, in his recent book, What Is the Truth about 
Jesus Christ? repeatedly states that the presuppositions of liberal 
theologians prevent them from estimating accurately the data of 
the Gospels. He asserts that these prepossessions are responsible 
for all sorts of arbitrary views as to dates and authorship and 
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interpretation of New Testament writings. 1 So, too, Dr. Charles A. 
Briggs declared: 

If they [i.e., the critical scholars] come to the Christ of the Bible with 
a priori theories which it is impossible to reconcile with the Christ of the Bible 
they cannot from the very nature of the case accept him. But such precon- 
ceptions are altogether uncritical, unscientific, and destructive of sound scholar- 
ship as well as of faith. 3 

But on the other hand, it seems to men trained in methods of 
historical criticism to be an indefensible prejudice which insists 
that we shall refuse to apply in the investigation of events narrated 
in Scripture the same canons of probability which are applied in 
the investigation of any other literature. For example, Suskind, 
in a recent discussion of Troeltsch's theology, 3 calls attention to 
the fact that the historian has to recognize that in all ancient 
literature narratives abound in supernatural explanations. To 
insist that the supernatural items in the New Testament shall be 
reverently accepted, while similar supernatural items in secular 
literature shall be rigorously subjected to criticism, is surely an 
evidence of prejudice quite as pronounced as is that of which Briggs 
and Warfield complain. 

Here, then, is the situation which confronts us. Historical 
analysis shows that the interpretations of Jesus which we have 
either in ancient or in modern times are expressions of faith, in 
which the believer attributes to Jesus those traits which are deemed 
by him to be essential to salvation. The persistent demand of 
such faith is to find in JesUs all those forces which are necessary 
for our salvation. The power of a Christology, however, depends 
on the conviction that the historical Jesus actually possessed the 
traits which the Christ of faith possesses. 

1 See especially the third lecture, entitled "The Liberal Jesus-Research and the 
Sources," pp. 79-119. 

• American, Journal of Theology, XVI, No. 2 (April, 1914), p. 200. Compare the 
statement of Professor Warfield that to attempt to get back of the New Testament 
Christology to a more real historical Jesus "is not acute historical exposition, but the 
crassest kind of dogmatic imposition" (American Journal of Theology, XV, No. 4 
[October, 1911], p. 556). 

1 Theologische Rundschau, VII, No. 1 (January, 1914), pp. 4ff. 
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Now in the case of Christologies with which one does not agree 
one has no difficulty in showing that the doctrinal elements of 
which one disapproves come from a source other than the real 
person of Christ. If one is not a millenarian, one is likely to trace 
messianism to contemporary Judaism rather than to Jesus. If 
one is not a sacramentarian, one finds the emphasis on the con- 
ception of divine substance to be the product of the thinking of 
the Hellenic world. If one is a conservative, one discovers that 
the liberal estimates of Jesus are supplied by the modern Zeitgeist. 
The question which I wish to raise is whether every Christology, 
whatever its content, does not contain elements which cannot be 
traced to the historical at all. 

If this be admitted, the further question arises whether we are 
actually furthering the cause of a true interpretation of our religion 
if we continue to attempt to maintain that all the vital forces which 
enter into the salvation of men must be definitely located in the 
person of Jesus in order to be regarded as valid. Granting that 
messianism was of non-Christian origin, did it not prove itself 
to be a powerful agent in the Christian life of the first century? 
What if the Nicene doctrine is a Greek product? Is that any 
reason for denying its tremendous positive contribution to the 
Christian life of the church ? And if our own time is bringing to 
light new religious motives and forces, may we not welcome them 
without feeling obliged to make Jesus who lived and thought and 
spoke in terms of first-century life in Palestine sponsor for ideals 
which are demonstrably due to the exigencies of modern life ? 

Clearness and accuracy in our thinking must compel us to 
recognize that there are important subjective factors in any 
attempt to locate objectively in the person of the historical Jesus 
all the dynamic forces of the Christian life. A critical examination 
of almost any Christology will disclose the fact that an alleged 
christocentric theology is in reality dependent on broader founda- 
tions for its validity. What is apparently the simplest form of 
identification of the Christ of faith with the historical Jesus — ■ 
viz., the insistence on the absolute objective truth of the New Testa- 
ment statements — requires for its validity a belief in such absolute 
accuracy of the New Testament writings as to make them different 
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in origin and character from all other literature. 1 Loofs, in defense 
of a conservative Christology, makes the bewildering statement: 
"First I shall have to show that nobody, relying on the supposition 
that Jesus was a purely human being, is able to write a really histori- 
cal life of Jesus; and secondly, I shall have to make it evident that 
this supposition itself, although necessary for scientific historical 
treatment of the subject, is yet a false one." 2 In other words, 
we must adopt one hypothesis in order to get the historical truth; 
but we must adopt a precisely opposite hypothesis in order to 
discover religious truth. There is evidently here abundant room 
for subjective judgments. D. W. Forrest, in his book The Christ 
of History and of Experience, urges the positive contribution of a 
spiritual expectancy born of faith in the problem of discovering 
the truth about Jesus. He, like Loofs, seems to suggest that the 
verdict of such faith is to be received as evidence concerning 
historical facts, thus making good the deficiencies of mere historical 
investigation. 3 Of course, in case of disagreement between inter- 
preters, on this hypothesis, the primary question would be concern- 
ing the comparative validity of the two kinds of "faith " which were 
responsible for the differing judgments. And the very fact of 
disagreement would indicate that something more than the per- 
sonality of Jesus was making its impression and expressing itself 
in religious valuations. 

The trend in critical scholarship is toward a distinct recognition 
of this inevitable subjective element. Wobbermin, for example, 
proposes a distinction between Historie and Geschichte. 4 The 
Jesus of Historie must, of course, be discovered by historical 
criticism. But our faith does not base itself on this mere historische 

1 Dr. Briggs, for example, prefaces his discussion of The Fundamental Faith with 
a statement that the apostles and their associates were endowed by the Holy Spirit 
with especial powers and divine authority to interpret accurately the content of 
Christian faith; see The Fundamental Faith, p. i. 

2 What Is the Truth about Jesus Christ? p. 85. 

3 "Now the historic personality of Christ is, like Christianity itself, an indubitable 
fact. The only question is, What kind of a fact is it ? The answer to that which any 
man gives will be in accordance with his moral insight" (The Christ of History and of 
Experience, p. 320). 

* Geschichte und Historie in der Religionswissenschaft (Tubingen: Mohr, 1911). 
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character. It rests rather on the gescMMiche figure of Christ 
which has been such a spiritual power in human history. This 
geschichtliche Christ is an objective reality, capable of supplying 
the content which religious faith demands. But Wobbermin 
distinctly declares that we should not identify the Christ of Ge- 
schichte with the Jesus of Historie; for in the latter are some items 
of merely temporary significance, which we cannot today appre- 
ciate positively. He criticizes Kahler for such an identification, on 
the ground that not everything which the historical Jesus did or 
said passed into Christian history with spiritual power. 1 He 
believes that the essentials of the work of Jesus are to be seen in 
his ethical purpose of love, his identity of will with God, and his 
resurrection and exaltation. 2 Herrmann, so Wobbermin feels, 
has unduly reduced the content of a Christology, by omitting the 
resurrection. 3 If Kahler has been too objective, Herrmann has 
been too subjective. But this evidently raises the entire problem 
of the nature of that subjective process which constructs a Christ 
of faith which shall avowedly not be in all points identical with the 
Jesus of history. Wobbermin believes he has discovered a sound 
principle, by asking what aspects of the life and work of Jesus 
actually passed into subsequent history with power. If we can 
discover these, we have the essentials of Christological faith. 
But, as Beth points out, 4 Wobbermin has not been able to avoid 
the influence of modern interests. For example, he says nothing 
about the miraculous aspects of the person and work of Christ, 
although in Christian history miracles have been quite as essential 
in the interpretation of the significance of Christ as have some of 
the factors which Wobbermin explicitly mentions. In short, the 
appeal to Geschichte turns out, after all, to include the consultation 
of modern religious interests; and it is doubtful whether Wob- 
bermin can claim as great objectivity for his method of determin- 
ing the content of Christology as would appear from his analysis 
of the problem. 

A frank recognition of the fact that vital faith demands a 
content which cannot be located in toto in the person of Jesus 

1 Ibid., p. 22. ' Ibid., p. 23. 3 Ibid., pp. 23, 35, 39. 

4 Theologiscke Rundschau, XV, No. 1 (January, 1912), p. 12. 
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appeared in Bousset's address at the Congress of Liberal Religion 
at Berlin in iqio. 1 Recognizing the uncertainties connected with 
the critical determination of the exact historical facts concerning 
Jesus, and recognizing also the fact that faith insists on locating in 
Jesus those spiritual forces which it demands for a vigorous reli- 
gious life, Bousset suggests that we may do justice both to the 
supreme significance of Jesus for our religious life and to the 
demands of honesty by recognizing that in any Christology Jesus 
becomes the "symbol" of the divine power which redeems us. 
But since a symbol illustrates spiritual reality rather than demon- 
strates it, we seek the ultimate grounds of religion in that which 
lies behind the symbol. For Bousset religion is an inevitable and 
persistent attempt of mankind to attach spiritual life to some 
absolute and eternal reality. This attempt is worked out in 
history, and thus is most effectively expounded in terms of histori- 
cal revelation. But notwithstanding the great changes in human 
history, and the disturbing effects of criticism, religion persists. 
If we anchor our faith in this universal rational fact of human life, 
we need not fear the results of criticism. Even in the improbable 
event of such an outcome of historical criticism as would make 
it doubtful whether there ever was any such a man as the Gospels 
describe, "faith would still abide, for it rests on its own eternal 
foundation. Moreover, the picture of Jesus given in the Gospels 
would abide; and although it would in that case be regarded as 
a great imaginative picture, nevertheless this very work of the 
imagination would have eternal symbolic significance." 2 Bousset 
would thus have us recognize the immense importance of the sub- 
jective creations of religious thought, and would affirm that power 
is given to any religion when the figure of its founder or of its 
reformer is thus idealized, so that the eternal ideas of religious 
faith become concrete and capable of effective practical con- 
sequences in history. 

A similar interpretation of Christology was set forth by 
Troeltsch, but with the unequivocal recognition of the fact that 

1 "Die Bedeutung der Person Jesu fiir den Glauben." Funfter Weltkongress 
fur freies Christentum und religiosen Fortschritt, Berlin, 5 bis 10 August, 1910. 
Protokoll der Verhandlungen, I. Band, pp. 291-305. 

'Ibid., p. 305. 
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when once the person of Jesus is viewed as a "symbol," rather 
than as the realistically objective creative source of Christianity, 
it is impossible any longer to retain a christocentric theology. 1 
This logical conclusion he reinforces by the historical fact that into 
Christianity in its early days many factors other than those derived 
from Jesus found a place and exercised a creative influence. 2 
Moreover, Troeltsch's own philosophy of religion enables him to 
appeal to a "religious a priori" as the eternal anchor for religious 
assurance. He has thus actually grown away from the sense of 
need of a christocentric theology. Nevertheless, such is the 
elasticity of the idea of a "symbol," that he is able to make con- 
crete the content of faith in terms which harmonize fairly well 
with the church's confession of faith. 

The above survey of the problem of the relation of the Christ 
of faith to the historical Jesus suggests that we are now beginning 
to pass through a reconstruction of our Christology which will 
bring it into harmony with some of the other reconstructions in 
theology which have been made. The analogy between the prob- 
lem which we have been discussing and the problem of the nature 
of the Bible is suggestive. The older theologians attempted to 
find explicitly in the Bible the entire content of Christian faith, 
and indeed, to find it expressed in eternal form. But as critical 
examination of both the Bible and the nature of faith progressed, 
it became evident that as a matter of fact other factors besides 
the Bible inevitably enter into religious thinking and condition 
the results. When once this is recognized, it is possible to cease 
attempting to make the Bible teach everything which the modern 
theologian wishes to affirm. Men can let the Bible speak for itself, 
and utter its message honestly. The result has been that we are 
now in a position to ascertain truthfully exactly what the Bible 
contains, and to use it honestly. It cannot be said that the prac- 
tice of forced exegesis has entirely disappeared; but we are more 
and more abandoning the method of the scribes. With the aban- 
donment of this method comes the possibility of a more accurate 

1 Die Bedeutung der Geschichtlichkeit Jesu fur den Glauben (Tubingen: Mohr, 
1911). 

' Ibid., pp. 15, 25. 
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understanding of the actual historical evolution of our religious 
faith. Thus we are seeing a rewriting of our theology and a revision 
of our methods of religious education. 

The present trend in christological discussion is in the direction 
of a similar honesty of attitude with reference to Jesus. Just as 
there has been much forced exegesis of the Bible, so there has been 
much forced interpretation of the significance of Jesus. At present, 
it is generally true that only those types of theology which hold 
to the exclusive conception of revelation are retaining unchanged 
the traditional doctrine of Christ. As we have seen, it is char- 
acteristic of Protestantism generally to attempt to formulate the 
doctrine of Christ in such a way as to make room for both the 
demands of a distinctly modern religious consciousness and the 
possible fluctuations in opinion concerning historical facts. As 
over against the traditional position, this seems like a "reduced" 
Christology, to use Dr. Sanday's expressive term. And if we must 
continue to find in the verifiable traits of the historical Jesus all 
that faith needs to affirm faith will inevitably be made poorer by 
the more cautious and critical attitude of modern scholarship. 
If, however, just as we have done in the case of the Bible, we 
recognize the wider sources of our religious history and the broader 
scope of a providential historical development, we may still con- 
tinue positively to affirm all that a vital religious faith requires 
without feeling compelled to validate the entire content by explicit 
reference to the person of Christ. If once this broader conception 
of the nature of Christianity shall come to prevail, we shall be in a 
position to find out honestly the real significance of Jesus for our 
faith and to construct a doctrinal statement in the person of 
Jesus compatible with historical accuracy. But to attempt to 
locate everything which modern faith affirms leads to serious con- 
fusion as soon as it is clearly seen that there is any considerable 
difference between the demands of living faith and the ascertainable 
facts concerning the historical Jesus. 



